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Blogger believes in sunken U-boat 

Josh Pennell 

TC Media ; The Telegram 


ST. JOHN'S - There was no word from political blogger Brad Cabana Monday regarding information on a German U-boat he 
believes is at the base of Muskrat Falls in the bottom of the Churchill River. 

"On this coming Monday I will be naming the U-boat number and its crew," Cabana announced on Friday in a news release. 
He went on to criticize the provincial and federal governments for not taking proper action. 

"This is clearly a war grave, sitting at the base of Muskrat Falls, where the government of Newfoundland and Labrador in 
conjunction with the government of Canada, are developing the Muskrat Falls hydro-electric dam," Cabana said further in a 
press release. 

As of press time. Cabana had not sent out any information on the U-boat and there was likewise nothing listed on his Twitter 
account. 

The story of the German U-boat first broke the surface last year when it was discovered that sonar images from the Churchill 
River had found what some argued were images of a sunken German submarine from the Second World War. Others thought 
the claims ridiculous and argued that a U-boat would never go so far inland, even if it was capable. 

Master mariner, Capt. Joe Prim, thinks the claims are preposterous. 

"There's no boat up there. Why in the hell would a boat want to go up there in the first place?" asked Prim. 

He added that the smallest U-boat the Germans had drew 15 feet of water and with no charts available to the Germans, 
navigating through the harbour and up the river so far never would have been possible and never would have been tried. 

"What surprises me is how gullible people are to believe it," Prim said. 
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Cabana takes Muskrat Falls fight to new depths 

Brad Cabana is taking his fight to have the plug pulled on the multibillion-dollar Muskrat Falls hydroelectric development in 
Labrador to new depths. 

At the bottom of Muskrat Falls, Cabana says, is a German U-boat from the Second World War on which all sailors are thought 
to have died due to an explosion. He wants the site declared a war grave. 

Cabana, who failed this summer in his attempt to have the courts shut down the Muskrat Falls project, sent an email to media 
with photos attached that apparently show the rusted wreck at the bottom of the falls. 

A few years ago, Brian Corbin, who was involved in a search for three men lost over the falls, discovered the wreck while 
using side-scanning sonar. 

Cabana says he contacted Corbin for information about the wreck. Cabana attached a number of photos to his email that he 
says show parts of the wreck. 

Through the courts, and representing himself. Cabana had claimed a number of points to shut down the project, including that 
the project denied his rights under the Canadian Charter as the province failed to hold a provincewide referendum on the 
matter and the government's decision to proceed would impair his economic well-being. 

He also claimed it was discriminatory to give the Innu Nation the right to vote on the project, but not give the general 
population that chance. 

He was denied the court order on all points. He plans to appeal the case. 

In the meantime, he says he will pursue the action to have the area surrounding the U-boat wreck declared a war gravesite. 

An email from the provincial government stated the government has not undertaken any initiative of its own to investigate the 
possibility of a sunken submarine being in the Churchill River. 

The email noted that an individual from the private sector did undertake some exploration work in 2012 and conferred with the 
Provincial Archaeology Office during the exploration. 

That investigation did not result in a positive identification. 
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Crushing the U-boat threat 

Recalling the deady Battle of the Atlantic, and this province's critical role 

Neil Earle 
TC Media 


Last summer's reports of a German U-boat submarine embedded underwater two kilometres from Muskrat Falls seem to 
have abated. There was nothing fictitious, however, about the discovery in 1980 of a Siemens-manufactured Nazi weather 
station found at Martin Bay below Cape Chidley. A U-boat crew had installed it in October 1943. 

The tiny station transmitted 60 seconds of coded weather updates every three hours to weather stations in Occupied Europe 
which then relayed them to Nazi submarines prowling the North Atlantic. Weather and directions were vital tools in the bitter 
and soul-testing encounter known as The Battle of the Atlantic. 

The five-and-a-half-year struggle upon and under the North Atlantic's heaving breast - the war's longest continuous front - is 
being recognized as perhaps the centerpiece of the Second World War. 

Here was the one battle the Allies had to win. To that end, 70 years ago this spring, a most significant and underreported 
conference of the war finally assuring victory in the North Atlantic was held in Washington, D.C. 

Command and control issues 

The Washington Convoy Conference of March 1-14, 1943 sprang out of the more famous Casablanca Conference of January 
1943. At British Prime Minister Winston Churchill's insistence. Allied planners at Casablanca turned first of all to the need to 
crush the U-boat threat. 

The Convoy Conference settled long-festering "command and control" issues in the North Atlantic between three navies, 
those of America, Canada and Britain. As Marc Milner of the University of New Brunswick reports, Canadian and British 
seamen took over convoy strategy in the Western Atlantic from the Americans, who realigned their priorities to the Pacific and 
stepped up the ferrying of newly-made warships and bombers to the beleaguered British (Battle of the Atlantic, pages 154- 
157). 

The island of Newfoundland and her adjacent territory in Labrador was smack in the middle of this strategic realignment. The 
American-Canadian "base-building boom" of 1941-42 made possible this more decisive prosecution of the war at sea, 
especially the more skillful co-ordination between sea and airforces. 

American B-17s at first, and then better-equipped Liberator bombers based at Argentia, scanned and guarded the 
approaches to Canada. Meanwhile the RCAF base at Gander, became the vital crossroads for both ferrying planes to Britain 
and sending patrols to "cover" the all-important convoys run by the merchant marine. 

Gander's role was even endowed with Hollywood glamour at the climax of the 1942 movie "Captains of the Clouds," starring 
James Cagney. 

Newfoundland role pivotal 

Once again, Newfoundland was pivotal to North Atlantic concerns. Each May on Battle of the Atlantic Sunday, resolute 
veterans sprinkled across the island will place wreaths in the water to honour the more than 4,234 sailors, airmen and 
merchant marine of the RCN who paid the ultimate price for victory in this cruel clash offerees. 

And well they should. "The Battle of the Atlantic is to the Royal Canadian Navy what the Battle of Vimy Ridge is to Canada's 
army and the Battle of Britain is to the RCAF," reports military writer, Tim Dunne. 

The North Atlantic was forbidding terrain to prosecute war to the death. As Farley Mowat sketched it decades ago, "no other 
ocean emanates such a disturbing feeling of sentience. It is not just a realm of water, it is a presence - one of incalculable 
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moods. Even in its rare moments of brooding calm, a long and rhythmic swell rolls under the surface so that it ripples like the 
hide of a monster." 

And Nicholas Monserrat's tribute to the tight-lipped men of the naval escort services hymned "the strength and fury of that 
ocean, its moods, its violence, its gentle balm, its treachery; what men can do with it and what it can do with men" (The Cruel 
Sea, page 3). 

The vital theatre 

In 1943, a fateful chapter of the most furious war yet fought was nearing a climax in and around our home waters. The U- 
boats needed the advantage that even a small weather station in Labrador could give them. 

"Operation St. John's" had been announced by German Admiral Karl Donitz in May 1943, which included laying mines outside 
the St. John's Narrows. But by then the tide had already turned in the Battle of the Atlantic. In the spring of 1943, a climax of 
sorts had finally been reached. 

Winston Churchill himself had coined the phrase "the Battle of the Atlantic." Churchill knew that Britain would starve if the 
precious supply ships and convoys from North America could not get through. Defeat and starvation or victory in the North 
Atlantic, it was just that stark and simple. 

By 1941-42 the besieged Russians were still reeling from the blows of Hitler's war machine and desperate for succor from the 
Allied supply ships on the daunting North America to Murmansk run. Now, as 1943 came around, over-eager American 
generals fantasized about invading Europe that summer. 

But it was obvious to anyone who read the shipping reports that this was impossible. As 1942 ended, the Allies were close to 
losing the war at sea - more ships were being sunk than built. Donitz had 116 underwater craft with experienced and 
toughened crews ranging the increasingly congested North Atlantic. 

Marc Milner claims that 80 per cent of all losses to trans-Atlantic convoys occurred between July and December of 1942, a 
staggering sum (page 81). Through 1942 more than one-third of all shipping lost during the entire war took place in the North 
Atlantic. 

From the Strait of Belle Isle to the Carolines the Nazi skippers were carrying the fight to the Allies in 1942. Something had to 
be done, and quickly. Part of the answer was greater sea-air co-ordination in conjunction with timely breakthroughs in 
technology. 

Strategic decisions 

Gander airfield stood with Goose Bay, the seaplane base at Botwood (both Churchill and U.S. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt passed through there) and the airfields at Torbay and Argentia on the front lines. 

On Newfoundland's west coast, Ernest Harmon air base at Stephenville became a stopover and refueling field for 30,000 
flights a year at its peak - an astonishing figure, even now, all these years later (Fitzgerald, Battlefront Newfoundland, page 
32). 

Newfoundland hosted the Cansos, Hudsons, Liberators and other bomber/reconnaissance aircraft that were a U-boat 
skipper's nightmare. After the conference of 1943 the Royal Canadian Navy (RCN) transferred actual day-by-day battle 
command of the Northwestern Atlantic from the Newfoundland Escort Force in St. Johns to Halifax. 

But Newfoundland remained in the thick of it. Winston Churchill put it bluntly: "The most important [base] for the North Atlantic 
convoys was Argentia, in Newfoundland" (The Grand Alliance, page 138). 

Argentia hosted six escort carriers, 15 destroyer escorts and an anti-submarine torpedo boat battalion. Newfoundland and 
Labrador's young men were deployed in three navies and two air forces. As Wayne Johnston adds in As Near To Heaven By 
Sea, "There was hardly a Royal Navy ship in the war that didn't have a Newfoundlander among its crew." 

To wit, Hedley Harris from Broad Cove had served as gunner on the HMS Rodney, as she helped sink the dreaded Bismarck 
in 1941. 
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Some 3,400 Newfoundlanders and Labradorians served in the Royal Navy all told and hundreds more served in the Merchant 
Marine, whose sacrifices and tribulations are the stuff of legend. 

■The black pit" 

The strategic realignments of March 1943 came just in the nick of time. Forty one vessels were lost the first 10 days of March 
1943, and 44 the second 10 days - 500,000 tons of shipping, a nightmarish spectacle (Morison, The Battle of the Atlantic: 
September 1939-May, 1943, page 344). 

Nazi crews ironically called this "the second happy time." Better tactics were direly needed. The Canadian government had 
wisely constructed Torbay airport in 1941 and now the RCAF leapt ever more into the fray. 

Hudson and Canso aircraft joined the American Liberator bombers out of Argentia. These VLF (Very Long Range) aircraft 
were getting closer to covering "the Black Pit," those 700 or so miles in the mid-Atlantic where aircraft from Goose Bay, 
Iceland or Ireland were previously unable to give cover to the plodding convoys. 

This came at sacrifice. On Jan. 4, 1943 sub-killer, N.E. "Molly" Small, RCAF veteran from Yarmouth, was killed outside 
Gander in the crash of a stripped-down Canso aircraft he chose to pilot himself. He died trying to extend the air range of the 
flying sub-hunters. 

Small's sacrifice nevertheless reinforced how RCAF Cansos and Hudsons with lighter loads would soon reach further out into 
the Atlantic from Gander. When two Cansos from Gander blunted a U-boat attack on Feb. 24, 1943, it was the overture to the 
turn of the tide in the North Atlantic. 

All the while, RCN and Royal Navy sailors were toughing it out in the corvettes, serviceable ships resembling whalers and 
only two-thirds the size of destroyers. Basically, floating platforms for depth charges, they were so low in the water and so 
perpetually drenched that the men in duffel coats and oilskins joked they deserved submariners pay. 

The naval base at St. John's, code-named HMCS Avalon, was already "the most important Canadian naval base" along the 
"Newfy" to Derry run (Paul Collins, Front Lines of Defence). 

Victory at sea 

In the air, the RCAF kept beefing up its convoy screen and implementing better sub-hunting techniques. Squadron leader 
B.H. Moffitt's sinking of U-630 in a Canso bomber out of Gander on May 4, 1943 was a parade example. 

Flight Lieutenant Fisher, returning to Gander after escorting Winston Churchill in HMS Renown from the Quebec Conference, 
sank U-341 in an opportune encounter. 

Technology was making the difference. At sea, as 1943 moved along, escort vessels were equipped with better detection 
equipment, improved asdic, "huff-duff" (High Frequency/Direction Finding), and side-firing as well as back-firing depth 
charges. The new B-24 Liberators out of Argentia sported better homing torpedoes and the ability to work at night. 

But losses were still heavy - 22 RCN ships went down all told. Victory at sea would never come cheaply. 

Even today the legacies abound; Torbay airport perhaps the most obvious. Historians note that the Canadian Northwest 
Atlantic Command, headed by Rear Admiral Leonard Murray in Halifax, was the only theatre of the Second World War 
headed by a Canadian. 

The Gander Aviation Museum displays a Hudson bomber as one of its leitmotifs. And who could have thought that those 
spacious airfields built to win the Battle of the Atlantic would be home to thousands of stranded passengers on Sept. 11, 
2001 ? 

Air Cadet Squadron 589 in Carbonear sports a distinctive unit crest that shows a Hudson Bomber over Carbonear Island. It 
honours the men who flew them as well as recalling the squadron's first commanding officer, RCAF veteran Hudson Davis. 
Canada's peacekeeping forces of the 1950s and 1960s drew very much upon the confidence gained along the Western 
Atlantic. 

Sheer guts of the merchant marine 
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The merchant marine perhaps deserves double honour in that they possessed scanty means of fighting back against the U- 
boat peril. 

Admiral-historian Samuel Eliot Morison paid all of them this tribute: "The patriotism, the energy, and the sheer guts that kept 
these men of the merchant marine, and of the three escorting navies, to their allotted tasks is beyond all praise" (The Battle of 
the Atlantic, page 344). 

Beyond all praise. So be it, lest we forget. 

Neil Earle is an adjunct history professor at Citrus College in Glendora, California, but calls Carbonear home. 

Figure(s) : 

Neil Earle 

The novel "Battle of the Atlantic" by Marc Milner tells the story of the struggle to defeat the German U-boat threat. 

The distinctive crest of the 589 air cadet squadron in Carbonear features a Hudson Bomber over Carbonear Island. It honours the men 
who flew them as well as recalling the squadron's first commanding officer, RCAF veteran Hudson Davis. 
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The Labradorian (Happy Valley - Goose Bay, NL), no. Vol. 39 No. 1 
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Year in Review 

Wreckage in Churchill River could be German U-boat, diver says 

While the finding is not officially confirmed, it was reported in 2012 that a Second World War German U-boat may rest at the 
bottom of the Churchill River near Muskrat Falls in Labrador. 

Expert diver Brian Corbin from Happy Valley-Goose Bay said by using sonar technology he found evidence of the wreck 
during a search for three young men lost near that stretch of river two years ago. 

Corbin began looking back at his old files when a rumour surfaced that a Quebec reality TV crew was in the area searching 
for a submarine. 

"That's when we decided to go back and look at our imagery from two years ago, and that's when we had a closer look for, 
basically, a submarine. And, lo and behold, we found something that resembles a German U-boat," he explained. 

He said the images and dimensions were comparable to online photographs and sketches of German U-boats. 
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Labrador diver hopes to continue search for German U-boat 

Paul Hutchings 
TC Media 


Deer Lake - A Labrador diver hopes to continue probing an area under the Churchill River next week in the hopes of proving a 
Second World War-era German U-boat lies 60 feet below the service. 

Goose Bay diver Brian Corbin took sonar images generated from a remote-operated vehicle and side-scan sonar technology 
provided by the Stephan Hopkins Memorial Foundation, a group that helps recover bodies of drowning victims. 

The sonar images were taken within two kilometres of Muskrat Falls while searching for three drowning victims in 2010. 

The images show what appeared to be a large chunk of metal and upon later examination - with the help of Deer Lake's 
Junior Pinksen - show the metal item to be approximately 30 metres long, the same length as a German U-boat. 

"We're hoping to get back out next week," Corbin said. "I'm pretty sure this is down there. We hope to prove that to the 
negative people out there." 

Stories have been passed around in the area of German U-boats visiting the east coast of Canada, and a weather station set 
up by the Germans during the Second World War was discovered in northern Labrador several years ago. 

Corbin said it was important his group not be seen as treasure hunters, but as people looking for the truth about what is 
beneath the river. 

The new piece of equipment he is waiting on - called a pinpoint magnometer - will help measure what he thinks could be a 
historical find. 

"If we can go down there with the pinpoint magnometer and measure the space between the bow and the stern, and it 
measures 30 metres, then OK ... we have something," said Corbin. 

Most of the object is covered in sand, but Corbin said items that can be made out include the deck, a gun mount and snorkels 
used to bring in air without surfacing, as well as cables usually attached to the top of U-boats. 

The Western Star 
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U-boat search in Labrador river remains murky 

CBC News 


Diver Brian Corbin says his belief that there is a U-boat in the Churchill River remains unshaken. (CBC) 

A search for a suspected Second World War German submarine in a Labrador river has turned up only a sandy mound of 
frustration and an unresolved military mystery. 

A remote-operated vehicle was used for two days to probe the deep, murky depths of the Churchill River, where a sonar 
image has suggested that a U-boat may have sunk. 

The search over the past week, however, not only didn't add new information to what a prior search had uncovered, it found 
that the object -- first identified two years ago, but not made public until last month -- has subsequently been buried by sand 
and clay that had eroded from nearby cliffs. 

Still, diver Brian Corbin says the lack of new evidence hasn't shaken his belief that the object may have been a U-boat. 

"We believe what we have is a German submarine," Corbin told CBC News. "We're still getting raised elevation there -- 
there's something there." 

The remote-operated vehicle and side-scan sonar technology used in the search launched last week were provided by the 
Stephan Hopkins Memorial Foundation, a western Newfoundland group that helps recover the bodies of drowning victims. 

The theory that a buried mound in the Churchill River appears to match the shape of a U-boat attracted international 
headlines, as well as some skepticism from military experts. 

But Corbin says the new scans did not produce anything to disprove the theory. 

"We believe [with the first scan] there was possibly three feet of metal that was detected, so it could be understandable in two 
years the sedimentation has covered the submarine," Corbin said. 

Corbin said his next move is to use a piece of gear called a magnometer, which may provide better detail about the size of the 
metal object. 

"This machine can detect through the sand, and we can use it from above in the boat, 80 or 90 feet [24 or 27 metres], and we 
believe we can actually pinpoint the end of what we found -- the bow and stern," he said. 

U-boats had several skirmishes around Newfoundland during the Second World War, including the sinking of the SS Caribou 
in the Cabot Strait in 1942, and the sinking of four iron ore carriers near Bell Island in Conception Bay in the same year. 

There had been no reports of a U-boat as far north as the Churchill River, which is well inland from the Atlantic Ocean. The 
suspected site, though, is not far from where a military base was built at Happy Valley-Goose Bay during the war. That base 
survives today as 5 Wing Goose Bay of the Canadian Armed Forces. 

This article a p peared in CBC Newfoundland and Labrador ( web site ) 
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Wreckage in Churchill River could be German U-boat, diver says 

Alicia Elson 


Apiece of Second World War history may rest at the bottom of the Churchill River near Muskrat Falls in Labrador. 

While the finding is not officially confirmed, the fact it could be a German U-boat was announced at a presentation 
Wednesday at a Rotary Club luncheon in Happy Valley-Goose Bay. 

The technology used to identify the object came into play after a tragic incident two years ago, when volunteer search and 
rescue was looking for three young men presumably drowned in the river. 

Expert diver Brian Corbin from Happy Valley-Goose Bay accompanied volunteers during the more than three-week search 
effort. 

Corbin had also been working with Raymond Pinksen of the Stephen Hopkins Memorial Foundation in the recovery initiative. 
The Deer Lake-based foundation works with families to try to locate drowning victims using side-scan sonar technology. 

Corbin said the equipment was used strictly to try to locate the bodies of the drowning victims. 

"We searched for two to three weeks with the side-scan sonar, picking up, basically, lots of imagery of the bottom of the falls 
and surrounding area," he said Thursday. 

Corbin said three weeks ago, rumours surfaced a Quebec reality TV crew was in the area scanning for a submarine. 

"That's when we decided to go back and look at our imagery from two years ago, and that's when we had a closer look for, 
basically, a submarine. And, lo and behold, we found something that resembles a German U-boat," he explained. 

He said the images and dimensions were comparable to online photographs and sketches of German U-boats. 

A claim to the wreck was submitted to the Department of Transport in the name of Raymond Pinksen and Brian Corbin and in 
care of the Stephen Hopkins Foundation. 

The submarine is just over a kilometre away from Muskrat Falls below 60 feet of water. The object is 30 metres long. 

When the images of the sub were identified, Corbin said the information was forwarded to the province and the federal 
agencies. 

"Now, where it's a military vessel, it goes to the country of origin which in this case, if we can prove it, would be the German 
government. They automatically have control over it," Corbin said last Thursday. 

Pending approval from representatives of the archeological office with the province's Department of Tourism, Culture and 
Recreation, Corbin says they will return to the area in a week's time with a remotely operated vehicle (ROV) to take additional 
photographs and video. 

"I think, right now, it's being considered a war grave. You know, which means there's people on board, and the German 
government really wants it to be left where it is ... and that's what's going to happen unless we can prove or identify the vessel 
as being something different." 

Part-time curator of the Labrador Military Museum, Sgt. (ret.) Max Peddle, said Thursday submarines were seen all up and 
down Lake Melville during the Second World War. 

"In the nighttime, in particular, they would have to come up and surface and charge up their batteries, because it was 
electrical engines that were running, and people would hear this from the different communities along the coast - in Rigolet 
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and North West River and Cartwright - and wondering what was going on. Then the morning came, noise would be ceased 
and whatever it was was gone." 

In 1992, author and former Lake Melville United Church minister Rev. Walter Sellars wrote a fictional book, "Hard Aground," 
which details an account of a submarine that ends up in Labrador waters and gets stuck on rocks and sand. 

Peddle said he tracked down Sellars in Ontario to discuss information about a submarine presence in Labrador waters during 
the war. 

"(The German army was) trying to find out how come airplanes were getting over to Europe," he said. 

Peddle says the Germans began entering the area in Atlantic waters in submarines following the Battle of Britain and the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 

"Now, Goose Bay was built around 1942, three years after the war started, and Gander was already established in 1936. But 
to go from Gander to Greenland, which was your next stop, it was too far to travel out of Gander with these singleengine 
planes," said Peddle. 

He said once Goose Bay was built in 1942, the area became known as the second-busiest airport in North America, next to 
Chicago's O'Hare Airport. 

"They sent the submarines out to go up and down the coast of Labrador and try to find the route of how they get in over," 
Peddle said. 

"If there is a submarine there and there (are) remains inside, I would like to see (all exploration) stopped until we have 
approval. 

"If there are remains in there, there is the old story, what the sea claims let it have it. But the submarine itself, if it's there, 
bring it up - it would be great artifacts and ... let it remain in this part of Labrador." 

Figure(s) : 

An side-scan image of what appears to be a submarine located in the Churchill River. Submitted image.. 
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Wreckage in Churchill River could be German U-boat, diver says 

Alicia Elson 

TC Media ; The Labradorian 


Happy Valley-Goose Bay - A piece of Second World War history may rest at the bottom of the Churchill River near Muskrat 
Falls in Labrador. 

While the finding is not officially confirmed, the fact it could be a German U-boat was announced at a presentation 
Wednesday at a Rotary Club luncheon in Happy Valley-Goose Bay. 

The technology used to identify the object came into play after a tragic incident two years ago, when volunteer search and 
rescue was looking for three young men presumably drowned in the river. 

Expert diver Brian Corbin of Happy Valley-Goose Bay accompanied volunteers during the more than three-week search effort. 

Corbin had also been working with Raymond Pinksen of the Stephen Hopkins Memorial Foundation in the recovery initiative. 
The Deer Lake-based foundation works with families to try to locate drowning victims using side-scan sonar technology. 

Corbin said the equipment was used strictly to try to locate the bodies of the drowning victims. 

"We searched for two to three weeks with the side-scan sonar, picking up, basically, lots of imagery of the bottom of the falls 
and surrounding area," he said Thursday. 

Corbin said three weeks ago, rumours surfaced a Quebec reality TV crew was in the area scanning for a submarine. 

"That's when we decided to go back and look at our imagery from two years ago, and that's when we had a closer look for, 
basically, a submarine. And, lo and behold, we found something that resembles a German U-boat," he explained. 

He said the images and dimensions were comparable to online photographs and sketches of German U-boats. 

A claim to the wreck was submitted to the Department of Transport in the name of Raymond Pinksen and Brian Corbin and in 
care of the Stephen Hopkins Foundation. 

The submarine is just over a kilometre away from Muskrat Falls below 60 feet of water. The object is 30 metres long. 

When the images of the sub were identified, Corbin said the information was forwarded to the province and the federal 
agencies. 

"Now, where it's a military vessel, it goes to the country of origin which in this case, if we can prove it, would be the German 
government. They automatically have control over it," Corbin said Thursday. 

Pending approval from representatives of the archeological office with the province's Department of Tourism, Culture and 
Recreation, Corbin says they will return to the area in a week's time with a remotely operated vehicle (ROV) to take additional 
photographs and video. 

"I think, right now, it's being considered a war grave. You know, which means there's people on board, and the German 
government really wants it to be left where it is ... and that's what's going to happen unless we can prove or identify the vessel 
as being something different." 

Part-time curator of the Labrador Military Museum, Sgt. (ret.) Max Peddle, said Thursday submarines were seen all up and 
down Lake Melville during the Second World War. 

"In the nighttime, in particular, they would have to come up and surface and charge up their batteries, because it was 
electrical engines that were running, and people would hear this from the different communities along the coast - in Rigolet 
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and North West River and Cartwright - and wondering what was going on. Then the morning came, noise would be ceased 
and whatever it was was gone." 

In 1992, author and former Lake Melville United Church minister Rev. Walter Sellars wrote a fictional book, "Hard Aground," 
which details an account of a submarine that ends up in Labrador waters and gets stuck on rocks and sand. 

Peddle said he tracked down Sellars in Ontario to discuss information about a submarine presence in Labrador waters during 
the war. 

"(The German army was) trying to find out how come airplanes were getting over to Europe," he said. 

Peddle says the Germans began entering the area in Atlantic waters in submarines following the Battle of Britain and the 
Battle of the Atlantic. 

"Now, Goose Bay was built around 1942, three years after the war started, and Gander was already established in 1936. But 
to go from Gander to Greenland, which was your next stop, it was too far to travel out of Gander with these single-engine 
planes," said Peddle. 

He said once Goose Bay was built in 1942, the area became known as the second-busiest airport in North America, next to 
Chicago's O'Hare Airport. 

"They sent the submarines out to go up and down the coast of Labrador and try to find the route of how they get in over," 
Peddle said. 

"If there is a submarine there and there (are) remains inside, I would like to see (all exploration) stopped until we have 
approval. 

"If there are remains in there, there is the old story, what the sea claims let it have it. But the submarine itself, if it's there, 
bring it up - it would be great artifacts and ... let it remain in this part of Labrador." 
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CBC Newfoundland and Labrador (web site) 

Thursday, July 26, 2012 579 words 

German U-boat may be at bottom of Labrador river 

CBC News 


An important piece of history from the Second World War may be sitting in a river in Labrador. 

Searchers believe they've found a German U-boat buried in the sand on the bottom of the Churchill River. The discovery has 
yet to be authenticated. 

Two years ago, searchers scoured the bottom of the Churchill River with side-scanning sonar. They were looking for three 
men lost over Muskrat Falls. 

When they reviewed the footage from that search, they made an unexpected discovery. 

"We were looking for something completely different, not a submarine, not a U-boat --1 mean, no one would ever believe that 
was possible," Brian Corbin told CBC News. 

Muskrat Falls on the Churchill River 

"It was a great feeling when we found it." 

At first glance, it can be hard to spot the submarine on the sonar image of the riverbed. When you put it next to a drawing of 
the boat, some of the features become a lot clearer. 

The length is about 30 metres, or "exactly what our side-scan sonar shows," Corbin said. 

"So we're pretty sure it is, and we've filed this with receiverships and wrecks, and I think they're confirming that it is possibly a 
U-boat." 

It's unclear how the sub may have ended up that far inland, more than 100 kilometres from the ocean. 

The area, though, was strategically important during the Second World War. An air force base, which the U.S. military used 
extensively during the war, was built in the early 1940s, and operates still as 5 Wing Goose Bay. 

German reaction 

The German government says it is possible, but added that it would be "sensational and unusual," that a submarine could 
have ended up so far inland. 

"We do know that German U-boats did operate in that region," said Georg Juergens, the deputy head of mission for the 
German Embassy in Ottawa. 

Georg Juergens, deputy head of mission for the German Embassy in Ottawa, says German U-boats did operate in the 
Labrador area. (CBC) 

He notes that a Second World War-era, battery-operated weather station was found decades after being left in Labrador by a 
U-boat. It is now on display at the Canadian War Museum in Ottawa. 

"We must brace ourselves for surprises," Juergens told CBC News, while stressing that the submarine has yet to be positively 
identified. 

More than a dozen U-boats may still be unaccounted for, he said. 

If the mystery find is proven to be a submarine wreck, the German government does not favour bringing it to the surface. 

"That would be against our tradition and our naval customs," Juergens said. "This site then would be declared a war grave at 
sea." 

He said Canadian policy dovetails with German policy on such matters. 
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According to Juergens, the Newfoundland and Labrador government is now involved in efforts to authenticate the possible 
wreck. 

Back to the river 

If the German government agrees, Corbin wants to head back out onto the Churchill River. 

'We were looking for something completely different, not a submarine, not a U-boat --1 mean, no one would ever believe that 
was possible.'“Brian Corbin 

He'll use a remote-operated vehicle to take a closer look - and, he hopes, answer the question of whether there is a 
submarine there once and for all. 

Oddly enough, the story of a U-boat beaching in the Churchill River is the subject of a novel written in the early 1990s. 

In that story, the crew defects. Over the years, many have taken this fictional story to be fact. 

Other incidents 

There have also been other recorded incidents of U-boat activity in the waters off Newfoundland and Labrador. 

In 1942, a German torpedo sank the ferry SS Caribou on a run between North Sydney, N.S., and Port aux Basques, N.L., 
killing 136 people. 

According to the Newfoundland and Labrador heritage website, submarine U-587 fired three torpedoes at St. John's earlier 
that year. Two of them hit the cliffs below the city's iconic Cabot Tower. 

U-boats sank four ore carriers off nearby Bell Island in late 1942, killing more than 60. 

When the war ended in 1945, U-190 surrendered to Canadian forces and sailed into Bay Bulls, just south of St. John's. 

A piece of that U-boat stayed in Newfoundland -- its periscope found a home at the Crow's Nest Officers' Club in downtown 
St. John's, where it remains to this day. 

This article a p peared in CBC Newfoundland and Labrador ( web site ) 
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